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NOTES AND NEWS 

In view of the present scepticism and disbelief in regard to the atomic 
theory of physical science, it is of interest to note the vigorous assertion 
by Professor Butherford, in his recent presidential address before the 
Mathematical and Physical Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, that the atomic theory is not disproved or dam- 
aged by the possibility of breaking up the atom into more elementary 
units, but rather is upheld and confirmed by the discovery of the ions and 
electrons of the electric theory of matter. Professor Rutherford's state- 
ment is, in part, as follows. " There has been a tendency in some quarters 
to suppose that the development of physics in recent years has cast doubt 
on the validity of the atomic theory of matter. This view is quite errone- 
ous, for it will be clear from the evidence already discussed that the recent 
discoveries have not only greatly strengthened the evidence in support of 
the theory, but have given an almost direct and convincing proof of its 
correctness. The chemical atom as a definite unit in the subdivision of 
matter is now fixed in an impregnable position in science. Leaving out 
of account considerations of etymology, the atom in chemistry has long 
been considered to refer only to the smallest unit of matter that enters 
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into ordinary chemical combination. There is no assumption made that 
the atom itself is indestructible and eternal, or that methods may not 
ultimately be found for its subdivision into still more elementary units. 
The advent of the electron has shown that the atom is not the unit of 
smallest mass of which we have cognizance, while the study of radioactive 
bodies has shown that the atoms of a few elements of high atomic weight 
are not permanently stable, but break up spontaneously with the appear- 
ance of new types of matter. These advances in knowledge do not in any 
way invalidate the position of the chemical atom, but rather indicate its 
great importance as a subdivision of matter whose properties should be 
exhaustively studied. . . . The idea that the atoms of the elements may be 
complex structures, made up either of lighter atoms, or of the atoms of 
some fundamental substance, has long been familiar to science. So far, 
no direct evidence has been obtained of the possibility of building up an 
atom of higher atomic weight from one of lower atomic weight, but in the 
case of the radioactive substances we have decisive and definite evidence 
that certain elements show the converse process of disintegration. It may 
be significant that this process has only been observed in the atoms of 
highest atomic weights, like those of uranium, thorium, and radium. 
With the exception possibly of potassium, there is no reliable evidence 
that a similar process takes place in other elements. The transformation 
of the atom of a radioactive substance appears to result from an atomic 
explosion of great intensity in which a part of the atom is expelled with 
great speed." 

The American Philosophical Association will hold its ninth annual 
meeting at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., on December 27, 28, and 
29, 1909. Professor Frank Thilly, the Secretary of the Association, 
requests that members intending to take part in the program notify him 
at an early date of the titles of their papers, and send summaries of them, 
one copy to serve as a basis for discussion and another to be used for 
publication in the " Report of the Proceedings." Members are also re- 
quested to suggest topics for the general discussion. 

The Catholic Institute of Paris invites competition for the Hughes 
prize, on the following subject : " The laws of nature, their degree of 
certitude, and of contingency." Papers should reach the Secreteriat of 
the Catholic Institute, 74 rue de Vangirard, before March 1, 1911. 

A monument has been erected to the memory of Gabriel Tarde at 
Sareat, his native town. The sons of M. Tarde have published, in con- 
nection with the event, a volume of extracts for which M. Bergson has 
written a preface. 

Announcement is made of the death, on September 17, of Dr. Max 
Heinze, professor in philosophy at the University of Leipzig. Professor 
Heinze is well known for his important publications on the history of 
philosophy. 

The following remark is taken from The Evening Post for Thursday, 
October 21 : " Eskimos would seem to have a strong natural leaning 
towards pragmatism." 



